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Testimony of Greenwich Monthly Meeting, Rhode 
Island, concerning our late beloved friend, 
THOMAS ANTHONY, deceased, 

Thomas Anthony was the son of Daniel and 
Mary Anthony, and born in North Providence, 
Rhode Island, the twenty-seventh day of the 
Ninth month, 1776. 

His parents were members of the religious 
Society of Friends, and concerned to bring up 
their children in the fear of the Lord. Their 
son Thomas was naturally of an amiable disposi- 
tion, and as he grew in years, he gave evidence 
of the tendering influences of Divine Grace upon 
his heart. 

Although we have no memoranda of his early 
life, yet, as he grew to manhood, his diligence in 
the attendance of our religious meetings, and the 
solidity of his deportment, with the love and in- 
terest which he manifested for the cause of truth, 
were evidences of his increased love toe our 
Blessed Saviour, who had called him out of 
darkness into His marvellous light, and had set 
before him the joys of his salvation. 

In the twenty-seventh year of his age, he was 
married to our friend Anna Knowles, and in the 
year 1805 they removed to North Kingston and 
became members of this monthly meeting, 
Their residence was retired, and several miles 
from the meeting, but his care and faithfulness 
to be present with his friends in their religious 
meetings are worthy of imitation. 

As he was concerned through repentance to 
experience that forgiveness of sins which is 
savingly known through faith in the atoning 
blood of Christ, he found, to his great joy, his 
feet mercifully turned into the way of reconcilia- 
tion and peace. 

As his heart was often filled with the Saviour’s 
love, he felt constrained to declare to others of 
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what the Lord had done for him. In humility, 
he was concerned to receive the truth in the 
simplicity of it, and as his heart became enlarged 
and enriched with that grace which is the gift 
of God, and saving, through faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, he felt himself called to the work 
of the ministry; and being thus commissioned 
to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ, he 
was acknowledged a Minister of the Gospel in 
1817, and through all of his subsequent life he 
was concerned to be faithful in the exercise of 
this gift. 

Being possessed of a cheerful and amiable 
disposition of mind, he was much respected by 
all who knew him. 

In the social relations he was a kind and affec- 
tionate husband, a tender and judicious father, 
and in the Church a beloved and honored brother; 
sound and edifying in his ministry, careful to 
follow the leadings of the Heavenly Shepherd, 
and not to exceed right bounds. He was gifted 
and qualified for usefulness in the administration 
of the discipline and management of the business 
of the Society, in a clear, pertinent and efficient 
manner. 

In thus delineating the character of our late 
beloved friend, we have no wish to eulogize the 
creature, but to commemorate and exalt that 
grace, by which he was what he was, the humble 
disciple and follower of Jesus, and His servant 
in the Church, whose memory is precious to 
many. 

He was not only diligent in the exercise of his 
gift among friends and others within the limits 
of his own monthly and quarterly meetings, but 
was drawn in Gospel love, to those more remote, 
including many of the meetings of Friends 
in New England, and also to the Yearly Meeting 
of New York, and from the testimonies received, 
it appears that his labors of love were very ac- 
ceptable to those whom he visited. 

It was often in the way of his duty to attend 
the burial of the deceased ; on these solemn ocea- 
sions he was a messenger of consolation to the 
afflicted and bereaved, yet warning the careless 
and unconcerned, and pressing upon the minds 
of the assembled company a sense of their own 
latter end, and the necessity of a saving interest 
in our adorable Saviour; and many have had 
cause to bless the Lord on these interesting 
occasions. 
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In the year 1819 his dear wife was removed by 
death, leaving him in charge of their six children, 
whom he was concerned to nurture in the fear of 
the Lord. 

In this afflicting breavement he was remarkably 
sustained in Christian composure, being resigned 
to the Divine will. 

In the year 1823 he was married to our friend 
Lois Chace, with whom he lived until 1843, when 
it pleased the Lord to remove her by death. 
And here, again, under this trying dispensation, 
he was mercifully supported, evincing his humble 
resignation to his Heavenly Father's will. 

In the spring of 1853 he disposed of his estate 
in North Kingston, and removed to Warwick, 
near the village of East Greenwich, taking with 
him those of his family that were not yet settled 
in life. He appeared cheerful and pleasant in 
his new residence, enjoying the company of his 
friends, and was often largely engaged in the 
ministry. 

But it soon pleased the Lord to visit him with 
a protracted illness, from which he did not fully 
recover. This visitation appears to have been 


received by him as being in the ordering of 
Divine goodness, and earnest were his desires to 
be found in readiness when his Lord should come. 

To a friend who visited him in the early part 
of his sickness, he alluded to the last meeting 
which he had attended, saying, that to him it 


was such an one as he did not remember before to 
have witnessed ; and that it was in the way of his 
duty to speak of that salvation which cometh by 
Jesus Christ, dwelling largely upon the love of 
God, as manifested in the holy offices of our 
adorable Saviour, and the necessity of a saving 
belief in Him, as the object of our love and the 
author of our faith, saying that, as he drew 
towards the conclusion, it appeared clear to him 
that he was nearly finishing his ministry, and on 
taking his seat a holy serenity rested upon his 
mind, and he was enabled thankfully to bless the 
name of the Lord. 

He so far recovered from his illness as to attend 
meetings a few times, but it was evident that the 
disease, which was often distressing, was stil] in 
progress, and that it might terminate his natural 
life at any time. He was favored through all 
with Christian patience and resignation, manifest- 
ing his unabated love to his Lord and Saviour, 
and often sending kind messages of love to his 
friends. On the 15th of 3d month, 1854, he 
had a very interesting opportunity with his 
family, manifesting a lively concern for the wel- 
fare of each member of it ; and the day following, 
being the first day of the week, he had his 
friends, and those who generally attend our 
meetings, invited to his house, (under a religious 
concern,) where a very impressive opportunity 
was had with them, in which he was led to en- 
courage to faithfulness in their several religious 
duties, particularly in the attendance of all their 
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religious meetings, saying that he had no doubt 
these meetings were established in the unchange- 
able truth, and that it had often been given him 
to rejoicé in them, repeating the words of our 
Saviour, “where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.”” On another occasion he remarked that 
he was called to serve the Lord when very young, 
and he saw (if he was faithful,) what would be 
his service in the Church, adding, that notwith- 
standing his short comings, the Lord had not 
cast him off, but that he had been mercifully 
favored to keep the covenant into which he en- 
tered in early life. And now being confined to 
his house, he often spoke of the approaching 
quarterly meeting, saying that he should like to 
see his friends once more. 

Fifth month 3d, 1854, the Quarterly Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders was held at East Green- 
wich, and he joyfully received his friends who 
called upon him, appearing as one waiting for 
the coming of his Lord. 

On the 4th was held the general quarterly 
meeting, and many were interested and comforted 
in visiting this dear friend, whose heart seemed 
to overflow with love to the brethren, uttering 
many precious and weighty expressions, declaring 
his clear conviction that we were not following 
cunningly devised fables, but the truth as it in 
Jesus. it was affecting to hear him relate what 
occurred a few nights before—that he was 
awaked from sleep by what appeared to him a 
melodious voice of singing, but soon became sat- 
isfied it was the sound of his own voice, uttering 
the praises of God and the Lamb ; and the expres- 
sions of David were fresh upon his mind, “let 
every thing that hath breath praise the Lord,” 
adding that his heart was so filled with Divine 
love that his cup was full and ran over. He ex- 
pressed his apprehension to several of his friends 
at parting, that they would see him no more in 
this life, which proved to be the case. 

He retired to his room early in the evening, 
and after a little quiet, to his bed ; and about 9 
o’clock it was perceived that his breathing was 
more difficult, when the family attempted to 
arouse him, but without effect, and about 10 
o'clock, the 4th day of fifth month, 1854, he 
calmly and peacefully passed away, and we rev- 
erently believe, to his everlasting rest. On 
First day, the 7th, his remains were interred from 
our meeting-house, in East Greenwich, after a 
large and solemn meeting, wherein living testi- 
mony was borne to the devotedness and faithful- 
ness of our dear friend in the cause of his Lord 
and Master, and to the efficacy of that grace 
which cometh by Jesus Christ. 

Prayer and thanksgiving were offered up, rev- 
erently ascribing all the praise unto Him to whom 
alone it is due. ‘Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” 
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ORIENTAL ACQUAINTANCE ; OR, LETTERS FROM 
SYRIA. 
(Continued from page 86.) 

At Beirut resides one of the best of living 
Arab poets, the Sheikh Nasif el Yezigy. He 
is in the employment of the American mission- 
aries, as corrector for their press. Books, already 
roughly translated, are given over to him, so that 
all foreign idioms shall be strained out; for the 
Sheikh ignores every language but his own copious 
Arabic. 

But visits and dinners were soon forgotten in 
preparations for our journey to Jerusalem. A 

y was formed, consisting of the Doetor, the 
chaplain of a British frigate, an American who 
had been two years resident in the country, and 
myself. As the said American spoke Arabic and 
even some Turkish, we voted him interpreter, 
and, in fact, Grand Sachem of the expedition. 
Four very respectable horses were engaged for 
the occasion, two mules, two donkeys, two drivers, 
a cook, and hostler, and a kind of steward, or 
head waiter. The American missionaries lent us 
a tent, and also a couple of travelling bedsteads, 
so contrived that a man could fold them up and 


carry them (very inconveniently) under his arm. | 
And one fine morning in early March we had 
everything packed up, called our tribe together, 
mounted our horses, and set out for the holy city. 
We averaged twenty or twenty-five miles per 
diem, stopped as long as we pleased at Nazareth, 


Tiberias and Samaria, and managed to reach 
Jerusalem in about eight days. 

Seated on a rocky hill, and surrounded by a 
wilderness of other hills, stands Jerusalem the 
fallen. As our eyes beheld it suddenly from the 
north, it seemed the city of destruction in a land 
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kitchen at one end of the court. And for ten 
days, while we remained in Jerusalem, did Abu 
Yusef nourish us indefatigably on mutton and 
onions and rice. Qur only fellow-holder of the 
premises was an antiquarian mouse, who, after 
forty-eight hours of zealous labor in the bottom 
of the wall of my sleeping-room, succeeded in 
fairly bringing to light, and rolling on the open 
floor, an indisputable specimen of ancient mosaic. 

After leaving Jerusalem, our travellers visited 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, and returned by Jaffa 
to Beirut. 


Mount Lebanon.—The climate of Beirut is 
depressingly hot during the summer, and most of 
the well-to-do foreign residents, and many natives, 
| take wing, in the month of June, for some cool 

nest on Mount Lebanon. The Hakeem invited 
| me to count myself one of his nomadic family, 
‘and make a trial of life in the Syrian highlands. 
Various mules and horses were loaded with bag- 

gage and people, and dispatched in small caravans 

up the rough highways and byways of the moun- 
tain. The last party consisted of the Hakeem 
'and his wife, myself, and a small lad. 

One of the most frequent visitors at the Ha- 
keem’s house was a man named Khalil, Maronite 
| born, but now, thanks to the American mission- 
| aries, a Protestant. Although only about fo 
| or forty-five years old, our girls called him Uncle 
| Khalil, according to the custom of Syrian young 
| folks when speaking familiarly to one who has 
| attained the ripeness of middle life. Of a slender 
| frame, slow and easy motions, a face decidedly 
'more northern than southern in its features, 
| Khalil always entered with the heartiest and 
'kindliest smile. He wore a dark blue jacket, 


of desolation. Nota house, not a cultivated field, | full dark trowsers, a large white turban, and al- 
and scarcely a tree relieved the dreary monotony | ways carried a short pipe, sometimes gravely 
which rolled barrenly to its very walls. Further } smoking it, sometimes using it gesticulatively to 
on, indeed, a few olive orchards lifted their pallid point a moral or adorn a tale. He was a 

verdure, and thin harvests waved a scanty mock- | representative of a large class, half farmer, half 


ery of famine over the terraces of the rapidly 
descending hillsides. But in general the land is 
bald and yellow, stricken, as it were, with old 
age; and the abundant sunlight, changed from a 
blessing into a poison, bakes and scorches its 
mournfyl unprofitableness. Over broad glaring 
rocks, over herbless earth, over stones from ruined 
walls, over the fragments of fallen terraces, we 
rode to the gates of her who slew the Prophets. 
A few wandering figures sprinkled that solemn 
silence, looking like fugitives and remnants from 
some by-gone and vanished populousness. 

After various inquiries and ambulations, we 
reached an unoccupied house belonging to the 
extinct American Mission in Jerusalem, and took 
possession of it. A quiet little court and four 
rooms around it furnished us with barracks for 
our company. 

We now settled ourselves peaceably in our 
quarters ; appropriated certain tables and benches 
as bedsteads, and established our servants in a 


trader, to be found scattered all over the moun- 
tain. He was a moderate landed proprietor, 
holding mulberry orchards and grain land on 
different parts of the terraced hillsides of Leba- 
non, a bit here and a bit there, according to the 
fashion of the mountaineers, who never own a 
farm all lying together. 

The time and capital not devoted to his own 
agriculture, he gave to traffic in the produce of 
other people. In‘ the spring he usually bought 
a flock of sheep of the Kurdish shepherds, who 
come annually with their broad-tailed stock from 
the elevated plains about Erzeroum. Over and 
above his woolly quadrupeds, the Kurd always 
threw in his huge sheepskin coat, and his fierce 
sheep dog. Khalil then placed his flock under 
the care of some hireling shepherd, and set out 
on a retailing tour among the villages, selling to 
each family a sheep. Some sales were for cash, 
but more were for cocoons, to be taken at a stipu- 
lated price when the silk season should arrive in 
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the succeeding July. If credit was thus given, 
the buyer paid Syrian interest, which varies from 


| 
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But this really intelligent and enterprising Arab 


has never yet dared to use his foreign plow, for 


fifteen to thirty or forty per cent., by the year. | fear that so costly and novel an instrument should 
Khalil had a large market to choose from, for a | be made an apology for fresh exactions. 


great proportion of the terraced deelivities of 


By the time that Khalil had closed his specu- 


Mount Lebanon, as well as the shore plain at its | Jation on the threshing-floors of the Bukaa, the 


base, is devoted to the cultivation of the mulberry. 
The silk of Bhamdun alone will average nearly a 
ton, after it is wound from the cocoons. After 
gathering his cocoons, our friend Khalil wound 
off the imperfect ones, on the coarse Arab reel, 
and sold the better sort to the French or English 
merchants, who have established flourishing 
filatures in various parts of Syria. These men 
paid him in cash, which he invested in coarse 
raw silk, to be retailed te native weavers. 

His next step was usually to go to the fine 
wheat lands of the Bukaa, and speculate in ce- 
reals. The mountains alone, in Syria, are free- 
hold. The great plains are the private property 
of the Sultan, who exacts about a quarter of the 
crops from the cultivators, as tax and ground 
rent. This is paid in kind, or compromised for 
a specific sum in cash, at the time of harvest. 
The peasantry were glad of the intervention of 
so reputable a middle-man as our enterprising 
Bhamdunee; and the oppressive government 
official was equally pleased to escape from the 
hard duty of overlooking an unscrupulous ten- 
antry. Khalil compromised for the cash, and 
became owner of the Sultan’s quarter of the 
crops. Night and day he watched the enormous 
grain heaps of the threshing-floor; and at the 
end of the season received one measure of wheat 
or barley for every three retained by the villagers. 
He sold on the spot enough to pay the Sultan’s 
dues, and carried home the remainder, which 
generally amounted to about one-eighth of the 
crop. He thus made a profit equal to his entire 
risk, without having laid out a piastre, at the 
same time that he conferred an actual favor on 
both the peasants and their imperial landlord. 

This was his favorite operation. He tried to 
persuade me into a partnership, in order to secure 
the protection of the stars and stripes against the 
petty exactions of government understrappers. 
I felt tempted now and then to accede, and 
formed various miragic fancies of setting up for 
a Syrian farmer-general. Three or four thousand 
dollars would have been a stupendous capital, and 
would have made me a little despot among the 
grain-raising, cocoon-selling peasantry of plain 
and mountain. 

With the hope of drawing better crops from 
the deep soil of the plains, Khalil sent for one 
of the lighter sort of American plows. The 
Blamdunees laughed heartily at the outlandish 
enormity, and unanimously voted that such a 
thing would never work. “It turns earth 
very well in America,” said Khalil, “and I sup- 

will do the same thing here.” “ Every 
ina has its peculiarities,’ replied the unbe- 
lievers; “this will not suit our atmosphere.” 


vintage of the mountain was at hand. Bham- 
dun has about one thousand acres of vineyard, 
descending from the lofty hill, back of the vil- 
lage, over hundreds of terraces, to the bottom of 
the enormous ravine in front. The grapes are 
both purple and white, usually the latter; the 
earlier varieties small, and of a soft pulp; the 
latter ones firm, delicious, and of some kinds re- 
markably large. The people cat them in great 
quantities fresh, and dry them into raisins for 
winter use. Khalil exchanged some of his wheat 
and barley for the vintage of his Druse neighbors, 
and then retired into winter quarters, to retail at 
leisure his various stock of raw silk, grain, dibs, 
and raisins. 

Such is the business life of a merchant of pro- 
duce in Mount Lebanon. In the small career 
which is permitted to them, the Syrians show a 
good degree of mercantile shrewdness and enter- 
prise. Perhaps the locality inspires them, or 


there are some echoes in the blood, as Calderon 
phrases it, which come down to them from their 
ancestors. All along their coast lived the old 
Phenicians, who were very glorious merchant 
princes when England was solely remarkable for 


its tin mines and the painted hides of its citizens. 
One of the most unfortunate blanks in ancient 
history is our total ignorance of the political 
economy of the Tyrians, Sidonians, and their 
colonies. What were their tariffs, their naviga- 
tion laws, their profits and cargoes, the pay and 
character of their seamen? They gave letters to 
the Greeks: who were their Roscoes and Loren- 
zos de Medici? They coasted England and cir- 
cumnavigated Africa: where are the biographies 
of their Columbus and Captain Cook? But their 
glory has sunk almost as deep in our ignorance as 


their gorgeous galleys ever foundered beneath 
Indian or Atlantic billows. 


Modern Syrian enterprise sails as far, but in 
foreign bottoms. There are now some con- 
siderable mercantile houses in Beirut. A small, 
direct trade over American keels has been 
opened with New York and Boston. Before 
many years the Directory of our great commer- 
cial capital will become still more thorny than 
now, to our organs of speech, with unpronounce- 
able names from the land of the east and the 
clime of the sun. 


Of the mechanical skill of the Syrians little 
can be said, although they furnish some pretty 
specimens of silken stuffs. The manufacture of 
steel has died out in Damascus, whose present 
inhabitants are unequal to the composition of a 
good common hatchet. As the beautiful palaces 
of that city fall into dilapidation, they are re- 
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stored by botchwork, distinguishable at first sight 
from the dim glory of the olden walls and arches. 
[To be continued. ] 


THE SILENT REBUKE. 


The following incident occurred within my 
personal experience. I give it publicity in the 
humble hope that it may meet the eye of some of 
my fellow teachers, who have not hitherto so 
sincerely attended to the subject as the urgency 
of the case requires. I had been for two years 
the teacher of the Bible class in a well conducted 
Sunday school. It was my delight to meet my 
pupils. I was happy in having won their con- 
fidence and affection, and it was my sincere desire 
to lead them to Christ. I had avoided all ex- 
tremes in dress, neither being singularly plain, 
nor at any time fine. I one day went to my 
class in a new bonnet, and for the first time wore 
flowers in my cap. I did not feel so comfortable 
as usual, but my own scholars did not seem to 
notice the change. When the duties of the day 
were over, and the pupils were ready to go to 
church, a girl in one of the lower classes left the 
room. This girl was exceedingly ignorant, and 
rather deficient in intellect. After an absence 
of a few minutes she returned, took her seat, and 
by smiling and staring round the room, gained 
universal attention. The object of her exit was 
soon known, for she was now decorated with 
three fully blown roses on each side of her face! 

My confusion must be felt to be conceived ; 
the public exposure adding greatly to the severity 
of the rebuke. I then came to the conclusion 
(which I have never since had occasion to regret) 
that simplicity of dress is more becoming to 
“women professing godliness”’ than “ gold or 
pearls or costly array.”—Church of England | 
S. School Quarterly. 


ON THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. 


The witness of the Spirit is a thing that we 
cannot express’; a certain inexpressible assur- 
ance that we are the children of God; a certain 
secret manifestation that God hath received us| 


and put away our sins. No one knows it but 
they that have it. I confess it is a wondrous 
thing, and if there were not some Christians that | 
did feel it and know it, you might believe there 
was no such thing; but it is certain there is a| 
generation of men that know what the seal of the 
Lord is.— Preston. 

The testimony of the Spirit is immediate, by 
his secret influence upon the heart, quieting and | 
calming all distrust and diffidence concerning its | 
condition, by his own immediate power. Fear is | 
banished bya soft whisper from the Spirit of God-| 
in the heart ; and this in such a way that, though 
the spirit of man is calmed by it, yet it cannot 
tell how it comes to pass.— Ford. 

God hath been pleased to give us the witness 
of the Spirit in the way of an immediate impres- 
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sion. The Spirit, as a “Spirit of adoption,” 
testifies to the believer's soul that he belongs to 
God. As by the “sealing of the Spirit” he 
stamps his own image on his children, for the 
conviction of others, so, by “the witness of the 
Spirit” he testifies to their adoption, for the more 
immediate comfort of their own souls. Do not 
condemn the witness of the Spirit merely be- 
cause you cannot comprehend it ; rather pray to 
God that you yourselves may be his children. In 
this way you may hope that the Spirit will testify 
of your adoption.— Simeon. 

It is the office of the Holy Ghost to assure us 
of our adoption as sons, to create within us a 
sense of the paternal love of God toward us, and 
to give us an earnest of our everlasting inherit- 
ance. As, therefore, we are born again by the 
Spirit, and receive from him our regeneration ; 
so we are also assured by the same Spirit of our 
adoption, and because, being sons we are also 
heirs, heirs with God, and joint-heirs with Christ 
by the same Spirit, we have the pledge, or rather 
the earnest of our inheritance.— Pearson. 


THE PRAYING PREACHER. 


The Welsh preacher, Mr. Williams, of Wern, 
said, “‘ The old ministers were not much better 
preachers than we are, and in many respects they 
were inferior; but there was an unction about 
their ministry, and success attendant upomit, now 
but seldom seen. And what is the cause of the 
difference? They prayed more than we do. If 
we would prevail, and “have power with men,” 
we must first prevail, and “have power with 
God.” It was on his knees that Jacob became 
a prince; and if we would become princes, we 
must be oftener and more importunate upon our 
knees.” 

He loved to tell an anecdote of Mr. Griffith, 
of Caernarvon, who was to preach one night in 
a farm-house, and some time before the service 
began, wished to retire toa private room. He 
remained there some time after the congregation 
assembled. As there was no sign of the preacher 
making his appearance, the good man of the 
house sent the servant to request him to come, 
as the people had been some time waiting. On 
approaching the door, she heard what she sup- 
posed to be a conversation carried on between two 
persons in rather a subdued tone of voice. She 
stood listening at the door, and heard one say to 
the other, “I will not go, unless thou come with 
me.” The girl returned to her master, and said, 
«There is some one with Mr. Griffith, and he 
tells him that he will not come unless the other 
accompany him. I did not hear the other make 
a reply, so I conclude he will not come from there 
to-night.” “Yes, yes, he will,” said the good 
man; and “the other will come with him, if 
matters are as you represent them. We shall 
begin the service by singing and reading till the 
two come.” At length Mr. Griffith came, and 
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the “other” with him, and they had an extra- 
ordinary meeting that night. It proved the com- 
mencement of a powerful revival in the neigh- 
borhood, and many were converted to God.” 
“Nothing, brethren,” Mr. Williams would say, 
“is necessary to render our ministry as efficient 
and successful as that of our fathers, but that we 
should be brought to the same spirit and mind.” 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 


The busy, beautiful Summer is once more 
bidding us adieu, to give place to sober Autumn. 
After a few brief days, Summer will lay aside 
her rich green robes, and then with Bryant we 
may say: 

O, Autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forest glad? 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny moon, 
And leave thee wild and sad? 
Ah! ’t were a lot too blest 
Forever in thy color’d shades to stray ; 
Amid the kisses of the soft southwest 
To rove and dream for aye. 


Soon, very soon, the bleak, cold winter will be 
upon us. Swiftly do the Seasons pursue each 
other ; and, when we consider the great work 
that is to be done, more swiftly pass the Periods 
of human life—its gentle Spring, bustling Sum- 
mer, and its grave Autumn, followed by the 
Winter of death. 


Roses bloom and then they wither; 
Cheeks are bright, then fade and die ; 
Shapes of light are wafied bither— 
Then like visions hurry hy. 
Quick as clouds at evening driven 
O’er the many colored west, 
Years are bearing us to heaven, 
There, if saved, with Christ to rest. 


Solemn are the reflections which Autumn 
awakens in the mind. Is the harvest past and 
the Summer about to end with some of our dear 
fellow travellers through life who have wasted 
their golden opportunities in the pursuit of vain 
pleasures? And are we, friendly reader, approach- 
ing close to the shore of that infinite ocean, 
ETERNITY, where 


A solemn murmur in the soul 
Tells of the world to be, 

As travellers hear the billows roll 
Before they reach the sea. 


—May we not pause and ask ourselves some 
plain close questions respecting our religious at- 
tainments and prospects? Are we “sanctified 
wholly?” Do we “walk in the light as He isin 
the light?” Have we that “holiness without 
which no man shall see the Lord?”—Unity 
Magazine. 


They that have one end, can hardly disagree 


when they meet. At least their concern in the 
greater, moderates their value for, and difference 
about the lesser things.— Penn. 


REVIEW. 


TRIAL OF WARREN HASTINGS. 


We propose to notice that very memorable trial, 
of which Mr. Burke had the chief management— 
the trial of Warren Hastings ; involving questions 
of a different kind from any which arose in the 
chivalrous days of England—charges of another 
order and spirit from those brought against the 
Jacobite lords, and principles and views indica- 
tive of a new order of civilization, that which 
belongs to an empire rich in colonial possessions, 
retained indeed by the power of the sword, but 
acquired and valued for purposes of commercial 
enterprise. 

Mr. Hastings was for eleven years Governor- 
General of India, being appointed to that high 
position in 1774, and quitting it in 1785. There 
can be no doubt that he greatly contributed to 
the consolidation of the British empire in the 
East; but the principles of expediency which he 
adopted, and the maxim expressed and defended 
by him, that Indian statesmen were not to be 
judged by European rules of morality and justice, 
would of themselves raise the darkest suspicions 
as to the manner in which the ends of his policy 
were secured. Charges of corruption and cruelty 
were publicly rumored against him before his 
return to this country ; and soon afterwards, Mr. 
Burke commenced the institution of an inquiry 
into the Governor-General’s conduct. In 1786, 
articles of impeachment were produced in parlia- 
ment, accusing him of injustice towards the native 
princes and people—the impoverishment and 
desolation of the British dominions in the East 
—the acceptance of presents, contrary to law— 
influence or connivance with regard to unfair con- 
tracts—together with enormous extravagance and 
bribery. -In 1788, the great trial began in West- 
minster hall.» Belonging to modern times—in- 
deed within the memory of some living, being 
so fully described and alluded to by contempora- 
ries, then in the zenith of life, having employed 
the talents and oratory of men of whom many of 
us heard so much in our boyhood, being mixed 
up with so many household names—the proceed- 
ings and their associations become to us most 
vivid pictures, and we seem to be living at the 
time, to be familiar with all that took place, and 
even to be present at the august spectacle, for 
august most certainly it was. 

We enter the hall at eleven o'clock of the 13th 
of February, 1788. Grand have been the prepa- 
rations ; and the cold, grim-looking old place, is 
transformed into an immense judicial theatre—a 
House of Lords enlarged to a gigantic scale, 
and fitted up for hosts of spectators. Scarcely 
any part of the building can be seen, except the 
enormous ribs of the roof and the tops of the 
windows, all the rest being covered by seats and 
galleries, rich in scarletand green. A huge deep 
gallery runs up in front of you, concealing most 
of the large window at the end. Just in advance 
of that is the throne, with royal boxes on each 
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side. Running down, on either hand of you, as 
you look up the hall, are lofty galleries, and un- 
derneath them, far projecting into the area, are 
raised seats with a partition at the bottom between 
them and the open space in the middle of the 
hall. There are the benches for the House of 
Lords. Below the bar are boxes for counsel, and 
the conductors of the trial. All those galleries 
are crammed from bottom to top, with people of 
rank and wealth—many of importance, and a 
few of world-wide celebrity. Ladies of fashion 
and beauty are there. Men of erudition, genius 
and taste are there. The famous political Duchess 
of Devonshire is there. Mrs. Fitzherbert, pri- 
vately married to the Prince of Wales, is there. 
Gibbon the historian is there. Dr. Parr is there. 
Reynolds the painter is there ; and Gainsborough, 
too, is there. In the royal boxes are Queen 
Charlotte and her daughters; on the middle 
benches, in front of the Lord Chancellor, who 
presides, are the twelve judges in their robes of 
state, and about a hundred and seventy peers, in 
their crimson velvet mantles, gold and ermine, 
marshalled to their places by heralds in splendid 
tabards. The conductors of the trial, including 
the great names of Burke, Sheridan, Windham, 
Fox and Grey, the latter then rising into fame— 
a youth of promise among veterans who have 
won the highest honors—occupy the appointed 
compartment by the bar, dressed in court suits ; 
and near them are lawyers in their gowns and 
Wigs, among whom may be seen Law, Dallas and 
Plomer, destined to be high legal officers after- 
wards. 

The Serjeant-at-arms calls for silence ; Warren 
Hastings, Esquire, is summoned to appear; and, 
amidst the alternate buzz and hush—the thou- 
sand eyes directed to the bar, the glittering of 
uplifted glasses, and the pomp and ceremony of 
a stately introdaction—in comes a small thin 
man, with intellect, self-possession, care and sor- 
row, depicted in his countenance, as he kneels 
before this supreme court, and listens to the 
further proclamation of the Serjeant-at-arms, that 
he, “‘ Warren Hastings, stands charged with high 
crimes and misdemeanors by the Commons of 
England, who are now to come and make good 
their charges.” Whereupon, Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow makes a short speech, assuring him of a 


deliver his opening speech. Gentle reader, you 
may have heard some long speeches in your life; 
here is a man delivering one that lasts four days; 
but, then, he is a man as rare in the annals of 
oratory as the length of the speech. With a 
knowledge of India which makes you think he 
must have been there all his life, though he never 
stepped on its shores; with an imagination and 
mastery of graphic picturesque words, which 
enables him to paint in thought as Reynolds and 
Gainsborough paint on canvass; with a power of 
philosophical analysis and acute logical argument, 
which perhaps no other man in the hall can com- 
mand; and with strong moral feelings, wrought 
up into violent passion and even frenzy, by the 
description of the crimes he charges on the illus- 
trious prisoner at the bar; he produces every now 
and then—with of course, in so long a speech, 
intervals of weariness, inattention, and indiffer- 
ence—scenes of excitement scarcely paralleled. 
Ladies are fainting; Mrs. Sheridan is carried out 
in convulsions; sobs and tears are heard all over 
the hall. Old Thurlow himself is affected, and 
even Hastings acknowledges: ‘“ For half an hour 
I looked up at the orator in a reverie of wonder, 
and during that space I actually felt myself the 
most culpable man on earth ; but I recurred to my 
own bosom, and there found a consciousness that 
consoled me under all I heard and all I suffered.’ 

The four days’ speech over, there come debat- 
ings about the manner of conducting the trial ; 
that settled, sixteen days are consumed hearing 
evidence ; at the end of which, what with previous 
arguments and delays, summer is come; and 
instead of a cold February morning, Sheridan has 
the morning of the third of June to begin the 
summing up of evidence. The hall is as crammed 
as ever. It is said, fifty guineas have been paid 
for a ticket to get in. There are no bounds to the 
excitement. The orator, as great in his own way 
as Burke in his, declaims elaborately, yet with 
immense impression, for two days, and then falls 
back exhausted, with a rhetorical, ‘“‘ My Lords, I 
have done,”’ into the arms of his great colleague, 
who hugs him with admiration. 

The prorogation of parliament advances, and as 
yet only two out of the twenty items of impeach- 
ment have been heard. Of course we cannot go 
on attending the sittings of the Court. The pro- 





full impartial trial, and Hastings replies that he 
is equally satisfied as to his own integrity and 
the justice of the court. The charges and an- 


swers then begin, the clerks of the court reading | 


them on and on, till it is a quarter past five, and 
the old hall is getting dark on this February 
afternoon, and everybody is tired, and yet only 
the seventh charge is reached, and there are 
thirteen more to come. So the Lord Chancellor 
moves that the lords do adjourn. The assembly 
separates, and all London is full of the great 
event of the day. 

The next day is taken up in a similar manner, 
and not till the third day does Mr. Burke rise to 





ceedings linger through years; and not till 1795, 
seven years after the trial began, is the business 
finished, and the verdict given. Public excite- 
ment has abated; public opinion has changed. 
There has come a reaction since the astounding 
speeches of Burke and Sheridan were delivered. 
Cold, formal, criticized, and cross-questioned evi- 
dence has produced a very different effect from 
warm, glowing, impassioned oratory. Anacquittal 
is expected, and it comes. 

In the spring of 1795, there is again a crowd 
in Westminster Hall. The peers vote, “ Not 
guilty.” The Lord Chancellor on the woolsack 
informs Hastings of this: he bows, and retires. 
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The charges of his defence have amounted to 
more than £76,000; but the East India Com- 
pany lend him £50,000, and grant him a pen- 
sion of £4,000 per annum. He devotes himself 
to quietude and study; but once again, in 1813, 
appears in public, to give evidence to the House 
of Commons on the question of renewing the 
East India Company’s charter. The members 
simultaneously rise to show honor to the man 
their predecessors had arraigned for high crimes 
and misdemeanors between. twenty and thirty 
years before. 

The length of the trial was full of affecting 
circumstances. ‘ As Hastings himself said, the 
arraignment had taken place before one genera- 
tion, and the judgment was pronounced by ano- 
ther. The spectator could not look at the woolsack 
or at the red benches of the Peers, or at the 
green benches of the Commons, without seeing 
something that reminded him of the instability 
of all human things—of the instability of power 
and fame and life—of the more lamentable in- 
stability of friendship. The great seal was 
borne before Lord Loughborough, who, when 
the trial commenced, was a fierce opponent of 
Mr. Pitt’s government, and who was now a mem- 
ber of that government; while Thurlow, who 
presided in the court when it first met, estranged 
from all his old allies, sat scowling among. the 
janior barons. Of about 160 nobles who walked 
in the procession on the first day, 60 had been laid 


in their family vaults. Still more affecting must 
have been the sight of the manager’s box. What 
had become of that fair fellowship, so closely bound 
together by public and private ties, so resplendent 


with every talent and accomplishment? It had 
been seattered by calumnies more bitter than the 
bitterness of death. The great chiefs were still 
living, and stillin the full vigor of their genius ; 
but their friendship was at an end. It had been 
violently and publicly dissolved, with tears and 
stormy reproaches. If those men, once so dear 
to each other, were now compelled to meet for 
the purpose of managing the impeachment, they 
met as strangers, whom public business had 
brought together, and behaved to each other with 
cold and distant civility. Burke had in his vortex 
whirled away Windham. Fox had been followed 
by Sheridan and Grey.” 

And now, kind readers, we have done. We 
have no more echoes of Westminster Hall to re- 
peat, though we trust you are not weary of the 
storied associations of the venerable pile. They 
awaken solemn thoughts—thouglits of man and 
time—thoughts of nations and providence— 
thoughts of the great ocean into which time is 
pouring its streams—thoughts of the Infinite 
Ruler and Judge who governs all beings and 
events—thoughts “of the silent waiting-hall, 
where Adam meeteth with his children’ — 
thoughts of the great tribunal, at which all shall 
be arraigned, and where so many earthly judg- 
ments shall be reversed. The searet houghts for 
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deep, deep pondering, which may well wake up 
in the hearts of all echoes of faith and prayer.— 
The Leisure Hour. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
"PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 25, 1856. 


Tue ArLaANntic TeLeGRAPH.—Several weeks 
since we published a notice of the departure of 
the U. S. Steam-propeller Arctic, on a soun ding 
expedition from Newfoundland to Ireland. It 
was stated that, if the survey furnished satisfac- 
tory results, the work of laying a telegraph cable 
across the ocean would be forthwith commenced. 
The Arctic returned recently to New York, but 
we have seen no report, in American papers, of 
the voyage. A London periodical, however, has 
published what is represented as an authentic 
statement of highly satisfactory results from the 
expedition. The distance from St. Johns, New- 
foundland, to Valentia Bay, Ireland, is 1640 
geographical miles, and it is proved, by sound- 
ings at intervals of 30 miles, that for more than 
1300 miles the bottom of the sea presents an un- 
broken level, though the depth is not stated. 
The character of the ocean bed is thus described : 

“ Even the first cursory glance of the samples 
obtained, discloses an abundance of the most fra- 
gile forms of shells, either of recent, or of fossil 
infusoria, so delicate, and yet so perfect, as to 
afford a guarantee of the entire absence of any 
current or movement of the water at these great 
depths ; thus confirming in the most satisfactory 
manner the results of the previous soundings. 
Not a single rock has been met with, not a parti- 
cle of gravel or sand has been brought up, but it 
appears as if nature had provided a bed ‘soft as a 
snow bank,’ to use Maury’s own words, for the 
express purpose of receiving a telegraphic cable. 
Lieut. Berryman says that he is satisfied that the 
lead, with the sounding apparatus has buried it- 
self ten or fifteen feet deep in this material, and 
he doubts not but that the cable will likewise sink 
and imbed itself in a similar manner.” 

The greatest depth of the soundings was 2070 
fathoms, or nearly two and a third miles. The 
mode of sounding is described as follows : 

“The vessel being hove toand made to remain 
as stationary as possible, the lead is dropped into 
the water from the fore yard arm, and carries 
with it a line, which in its descent it rapidly un- 
winds from a large reel. The. descent, at first 
very rapid, gradually diminishes in speed, in con- 
sequence, not of the enormously-increased density 
of the water, as is usually supposed, but of the 
gradually-increasing friction due to the length of 
line, to be drawn through the water The di- 
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minution of speed at different depths has been 
accurately noted by Lieut. Berryman, and is re- 
markably uniform. The descent in the deeper 
soundings usually oceupied about 3 hours. The 
arrangement of the mechanism is such, that the 
moment the rod carrying the quills touches the 
bottom, the wires which were previously support- 
ed by hooks, become detached, and allow the 
eseape of the lead; while the quills and the re- 
gister, which are attached to the rod, thus re- 
lieved of its load, are more easily drawn up again. 
Still the process of raising, though facilitated by 
discharging the leaden weight of 60 lbs. to 120 
Ibs., would be tedious and laborious for human 
hands. There is, therefore, a small steam engine 
attached to the reel, having two oscillating cylin- 
ders, whose piston-rods work direct upon a crank 
on the axle of the reel; by this means the rais- 
ing of the apparatus occupies less time than the 
descent. Still, it is a slow process; and, ocea- 
sionally, from the occurrence of a knot or a twist 
in the line, it has been snapped at the pulley, 
when nearly raised, and the whole labor of the 
sounding, together with the apparatus and the 
specimens, has been lost.’’ 


Many of our readers will be interested in the 
information, that our dear friend, Eliza P. Gur- 
ney, obtained a certificate on the 11th of last 
month from Norwich Monthly Meeting, (Eng- 


land), to visit some parts of the continent of Eu- 
rope, particularly the Valley of Piedmont, the 
south of France, Pyrmont and Minden. 

Robert and Ohristine Alsop, of London, have 
been liberated to accompany her. 

We may also state that our friend, Robert 
Lindsay, has been set at liberty to pay a religious 
visit in the northern and middle parts of Ireland. 


Correction.—In the obituary of Jesse Haines 
published last week, the printer, while making 
some corrections, misplaced the line commencing 
with the word “truly.” Its proper position was 
next preceding the line which commences with 
“ obeyed.” 


Marnrizep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Twelfth St., in this 
city, on the 15th inst., Perctvat Conzixs to Saran A., 
daughter of Robert R. Levick, all of this city. 


——., At Friends’ Meeting, East Vassalboro, Maine, 
on the 15th of Fourth month last, Wit1am Tuomas 
Wits, of Jericho, N. Y., to Lypta Maria, daughter 
of Daniel and Rebecca Taber, of the former place. 


, On the 8th inst., in Friends’ Meeting, at 
Pelham, C. W., Wau. B. Sroven, son of Jesse Stover, 
of Norwich Monthly Meeting, C. W., to Puspe 
Hopexins, of the former place. 


, On the 16th inst., at Friends’ Meeting, Bur- 


lington, N. J., Rrcnarp F. Morr to Susan, daughter of 
Robert Thomas. 
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Diep,—At Fairhaven, Mass., on the 27th of Eighth 
month last, Mary Taser, widow of John Taber, and 
daughter of the late Stephen Hathaway, aged 88 years. 

——, At Accushnett Village, on the 29th of Eighth 
month last, Assy Harnaway, widow of Humphrey 
Hathaway, in the 93d year of her age. 

——, At New Bedford, on the 31st of Eighth month 
last, Hersa Howtanp, widow of Pardon Howland, and 
daughter of the late Stephen Hathaway, aged 79 years. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


It is not the duty of this journal to discuss 
questions of party politics as such. It is ours to 
advocate principles, not to promote partizan strife. 
Yet we are not to be restrained from the tempe- 
rate but fearless adyocacy of great truths because 
they happen to be elements in the political agi- 
tations of the day. If in the ever changing 
phases of public affairs, questions arise touch- 
ing the civil or religious liberties of any portion 
of the community, and especially if the princi- 
ples of morality are involved in the issue, it can 
not consist with duty to stand aside and refuse 
to exert the influence we possess, be that influ- 
ence never so small, on the behalf of right. 

Whatever difference may exist as to the part 
which individual members of our religious So- 
ciety are called upon to take in the present alarm- 
ing condition of our national affairs, it is difficult 
to believe that any right-minded Friend, who has 
examined the questions at issue, can fail to per- 
ceive that important principles of civil rights 
and of Christian morality are at hazard. An 
alarming change has come over us. Time was 
when, however circumstances were pleaded in ex- 
tenuation of slavery, no serious effort was made 
to defend it in the abstract. Then the efforts 
of many good men in all Christian denominations, 
and in the South as well as the North, were di- 
rected to its amelioration and final extinction. 
Now, boldly claiming to be a moral and Christian 
institution, it claims also to have its foundation 
in natural right; to exist independent of law; 
and to possess the inherent right of indefinite 
extension. Nor do its demands stop here. What- 
ever may be the theory, we plainly see in the case 
of Kansas, it practically asserts its claim to force 
itself where it wills, and for this end, to punish 
as a crime the denial, in words, of its nghtful 
existence ; and violently to exclude from a ter- 
ritory newly opened to the settler, all who will 
not aid in the establishment of an institution 
upon which nearly the whole civilized world 
looks with astonishment and abhorrence. The 
opposition to these monstrous demands has re- 
sulted in the organization of a new political party. 
It is not to be supposed that this party, which 
appears in most of the Northern States to in- 
clude a majority of the voters, does not also in- 
clude men whose lives and motives are less pure 
than the principles they advocate. Unhappily 
this may be said of all parties. Nominations for 
office have been made of persons opposed, and 
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of those favorable to the extension of slavery ; 
and thus the citizens of the Republic are called 
upon to decide this great question at the coming 
elections. It cannot be denied that in disposing 
of an issue so momentous, which appeals to all 
the sensibilities of our nature, which involves so 
much of present suffering, and untold, inconceiv- 
able sorrow for generations to come, there is a 
liability to undue and injurious excitement. But 
let us consider that we are not to shrink from 
the performance of duty, because it exposes us to 
temptation; else how few of the ends of life 
would be attained. It is our high privilege as 
Christians to seek, and rightly seeking, to find 
strength to meet all the dangers which beset the 
path of the just. 

It was the noble office of our early Friends to 
direct men to the only true standard of morals, 
the revelation of the Divine Will; and to main- 
tain the great principles of civil and religious 
liberty at the sacrifice of all that was dear to 
them, in many cases, of life itself. It becomes us 
to beware lest a formal and compromising morality 
take root amongst us, and retard the progress of 
of those great truths for which they suffered. 

When advocating the importance of maintaining 
the purity of elections, William Penn, in an ad- 
dress to the Freeholders, which he calls “ Eng- 
land’s great Interest in the Choice of the New 
Parliament,” thus speaks: ‘If then you are 


free, and resolve to be so, if you have any re- 


gard to God’s providence in giving you claim to 
so excellent a constitution, if you would not void 
your own rights nor lay a foundation of vassalage 
to your unborn followers, the poor posterity of 
your loins, for whom God, and nature, and the 
constitution of your government have made you 
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There is a solemn responsibility arising out of 
that merciful “ providence in giving usa claim 
to so excellent a constitution.” Let us not for- 
get that itis too often the effect of prosperity 
and the unrestramed enjoyment of civil and re- 
ligious liberty to make us culpably indifferent to 
the condition of others less favorably situated. 
History, that calm and unflinching exponent of 
the moral government of the Most High, teaches 
us that a people which is careless of the op- 
pression heaped upon others, is not far removed 
from becoming itself the victim of slavery. In 
the present case the sufferers are our own country- 
men, the wrong has been committed upon our 
own soil, and in utter despite of the principles 
which form the basis of our civil rights. If un- 
happily through silken sloth, the lust of gain, or 
a formal profession which has been suffered to 
destroy the life of religion, no voice be heard 
from amongst us to rebuke the destroyer, we 
may indeed fear that He who rules over the 
affairs of men will leave us to ourselves, and in the 
figurative language of Holy Scripture “laugh at 
our calamity.” 

The eloquent words of Milton in one of his 
noblest papers, although having reference to a 
question of church government, are + equally 
applicable to an issue touching the foundation 
stones of civil right, of morality and religion. 
‘‘ But this I foresee, that should the church be 
brought under heavy oppression, and God have 
given me ability the while to reason against that 
man that should be the author of so foul a deed; 
or should she, by blessing from above on the in- 
dustry and courage of faithful men, change this 
her distracted estate into better days, without the 
least furtherance or contribution of those few 


trustees, then seriously weigh the following par-! talents, which God at that present had lent me ; 


ticulars.”” He proceeds to lay down admirable 
rules for their government in the choice of rep- 
resentatives to Parliament at the ensuing elec- 
tion, and adds these impressive words, “Truly I 
must tell, you if you will not endeavor to redress 
these evils in your choice, I fear God will suffer 
you to fall into great calamity by those you hate. 
* * * But God defend you from so doing, 
but direct you to do as you would be done by, 
that choosing such as love England, her people 
and her civil rights, foundations may be laid for 
that security and tranquillity, which the children 
unborn may have cause to rise up and bless 
your names and memories for.’’ 

Whether we regard the extension of slavery 
as tending to perpetuate a system of wrong and 
outrage, ruinous alike to the oppressor and the 
oppressed ; or as excluding the free laborer from 
the most productive fields on which to elevate 
himself and his children ; or as promoting misery 
and crime, by increasing in our over populous 
districts the supply of labor beyond the demand, 
in all its aspects it is a fearful invasion of civil 
rights, which must become the fruitful source of 
future calamity. 


I foresee what stories I should hear within my- 
self, all my life after, of discourage and reproach. 
‘Timorous and ungrateful, the church of God is 
now again at the foot of her insulting enemies, 
and thou bewailest. What matters it for thee, and 
thy bewailing? When time was thou couldst not 
find a syllable of all that thou hast read or 
studied to utter in her behalf. Yet ease and leis- 
ure was given thee for thy retired thoughts, out 
of the sweat of other men. Thou hast the dili- 
gence, the parts, the language of a man, if a vain 
subject were to be adorned or beautified ; but when 
the cause of God and his Church was to be 
pleaded, for which purpose that tongue was given 
thee which thou hast, God listened if he could 
hear thy voice among his zealous servants, but 
thou wert dumb as a beast; from henceforward 
be that which thine own brutish silence hath 
made thee.’ Or else I should have heard on the 
other ear: ‘Slothful, and ever to be set light by, 
the Church hath now overcome her late distresses, 
after the unwearied labors of many her true ser- 
vants, that stood up in her defence; thou also 
wouldst take upon thee to share amongst them of 
their joy: but, wherefore thou? Where canst 
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thou show any word or deed of thine which buffalo-robe for the party to lie upon, and a ba® 
might have hastened her peace? Whatever thou | of Mackinaw blanket for each man to crawl int© 
dost now talk, or write, or look is the alms of | at night. India-rubber cloth was to be the pro- 
other men’s active prudence and zeal. Dare not | tection from the snow beneath. The tent was of 
now to say or do any thing better than thy | canvass, made after the plan of our English pre- 
former sloth and infancy ; or if thou darest, thou | decessors. We afterward learned to modify and 
dost impudently to make a thrifty purchase of | reduce our travelling gear, and found that in 
boldness to thyself, out of the painful merits of | direct proportion to its simplicity and our appa- 
other men; what before was thy sin, is now thy | rent privation of articles of supposed necessity 





duty, to be abject and worthless.’ These and 
such like lessons as these, I know would have 
been my matin’s duly, and my even-song. But 
now by this little diligence mark what a privilege 
I have gained with good men and saints, to claim 
my right of lamenting the tribulations of the 
Church, if she should suffer, when others, that 
have ventured nothing for her sake, have not 
the honor to be admitted mourners. But if she 
lift up her drooping head, and prosper, among 
those that have something more than wished her 
welfare, I have my charter and freehold of re- 
joicing to me and my heirs.” C. 





Arctic Explorations in the years 1853,—’54,—’ 55. 
By Exisua Kent Kane, M.D. 
{Continued from page 94 } 

The winter was now approaching rapidly. The 
thermometer had fallen by the 10th of September 
to 14°, and the young ice had cemented the floes 
so that we could walk and sledge around the 
brig. About sixty paces north of us an iceberg 
had been caught, and was frozen in: it was our 
neighbor while we remained in Rensselaer Har- 
bor. The rocky islets aroufd us were fringed 
with hummocks; and, as the tide fell, their sides 
were coated with opaque crystals of bright white. 
The birds had gone. The sea-swallows, which 
abounded when we first reached here, and even 
the young burgo-masters that lingered after them, 
had all taken their departure for the south. Ex- 
cept the snow-birds, these are the last to migrate 
of all the Arctic birds. 

‘September 10.—We have plenty of responsi- 
ble work before us: im another month we shall 
lose the sun. Astronomically, he should disap- 
pear on the 24th of October if our horizon were 
free; but it is obstructed by a mountain ridge, 
and, making all allowance for refraction, we can- 
not count on seeing him after the 10th.” 

A party was sent to establish a provision 
depot. 

The cargo for this journey, without including 
the provisions of the party, was almost exclu- 
sively pemmican. Some of this was put up in 
cylinders of tinned iron with conical terminations, 


| were our actual comfort and practical efficiency. 

| Step by step, as long as our Arctic service con- 
tinued, we went on reducing our sledging outfit, 
until at last we came tothe Esquimaux ultimatum 
of simplicity,—raw meat and a fur bag. 

While our arrangements for the winter were 
still in progress, I sent out Mr. Wilson and Dr. 
Hayes, accompanied by our Esquimaux, Hans, to 
learn something of the interior features of the 
country, and the promise it afforded of resources 
from the hunt. They returned on the 16th of 
September, after a hard travel, made with excel- 
lent judgment and abundant zeal. They pene- 
trated into the interior about ninety miles, when 
their progress was arrested by a glacier, four 
hundred feet high, and extending to the north 
and west as far as the eye could reach. This 
magnificent body of interior ice formed on its 
summit a complete plateau,—a mer de glace, 
abutting upon a broken plain of syenite. They 
found no large lakes. They saw a few reindeer 
at a distance, and numerous hares and rabbits, 
but no ptarmigan. 

The island on which we placed our observatory 
was some fifty paces long by perhaps forty broad, 
and about thirty feet above the water-line. Here 
we raised four walls of granite blocks, cementing 
them together with moss and water and the never- 
failing aid of frost. On these was laid a sub- 
stantial wooden roof, perforated at the meridian 
and prime vertical. For pedestals we had a con- 
glomerate of gravel and ice, well rammed while 
liquid in our iron-hooped pemmican-casks, and as 
free from all vibration as the rock they rested on. 
Here we mounted our transit and theodolite. 

The magnétic observatory adjoining, had rather 
more of the affectation of comfort. It was of 
stone, ten feet square, with a wooden floor as 
well as roof, a copper fire-grate, and stands of the 
same Arctic breccia as those in its neighbor. 
No iron was used in its construction. Here were 
our magnetometer and dip instruments. 

Our meteorological observatory was upon the 
open ice-field, one hundred and forty yards from 
the ship. It was a wooden structure, latticed 
and pierced with auger-holes on all sides, so as 


so as to resist the assaults of the white bear; but | to allow the air to pass freely, and firmly luted to 
the larger quantity was in strong wooden cases or | its frozen base. To guard against the fine and 
kegs, well hooped with iron, holding about twenty | almost impalpable drift, which insinuates itself 
pounds each. Surmounting this load was a light | everywhere, and which would interfere with the 
India-rubber boat, made quite portable by a frame | observation of minute and sudden changes of 
of basket willow, which I hoped to launch on | temperature, I placed a series of screens at right 
reaching open water. angles to each other, so as to surround the inner 
The personal equipment of the men was a chamber. 
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The thermometers were suspended within the 
central chamber: a pane of glass permitted the 
light of our lanterns to reach them from a dis- 
tance, and a lens and eye-glass were so fixed as 
to allow us to observe the instruments without 
coming inside the screens. Their sensibility was 
such that when standing at 40° and 50° below 
zero, the mere approach of the observer caused 
a perceptible rise of the column. One of them, 
a three-feet spirit standard by Taliabue, gradu- 
ated to 70° minus, was of sufficiently extended 
register to be read by rapid inspection to the 
tenths of a degree. The influence of winds I 
did not wish absolutely to neutralize; but I en- 
deavored to make the exposure to them so uniform 
as to give a relative result for every quarter of 
the compass. We were well supplied with ther- 
mometers of all varieties. 

October 28.—The moon has reached her 
greatest northern declination of about 25° 35”. 
She isa glorious object: sweeping around the 
heavens, at the lowest part of her curve, she is 
still 14° above the horizon. For eight days she 
has been making her circuit with nearly unvary- 
ing brightness. It is one of those sparkling 
nights that bring back the memory of sleigh bells 
and songs and glad communings of hearts in 
lands that are far away. 

“Our fires and ventilation-fixtures are so ar- 
ranged that we are able to keep a mean tempera- 
ture below of 65°, and on deck, under our hous- 
ing, above the freezing-point. This is admirable 
success ; for the weather outside is at 25° below 
zero, and there is quite a little breeze blowing. 

“The last remnant of walrus did not leave us 
until the second week of last month, when the 
temperature had sunk below zero. Till then 
they found open water enough to sport and even 
sleep in, between the fields of drift, as they 
opened with the tide; but they had worked 
numerous breathing-holes besides, in the solid 
ice nearer shore.* Many of these were inside 
the capes of Rensselaer Harbor. They had the 
same circular, cleanly-finished margin as the seals’, 
but they were in much thicker ice, and the radiat- 
ing lines of fracture round them much more 
marked. The animal evidently used his own 
buoyancy as a means of starting the ice. 

* Around these holes the ice was much dis- 
colored: numbers of broken clam-shells were 
found near them, and, in one instance, some 
gravel, mingled with about half a peck of the 
coarse shingle of the beach. The use of the 
stones which the walrus swallows is still an in- 
teresting question. The ussuk or bearded seal 
has the same habit. 

“November 7.—The darkness is coming on 
with insidious steadiness, and its advances can 
only be perceived by comparing one day with its 
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*The walrus often sleeps on the surface of the water 


while his fellows are playing around him. In this 
condition I frequently surprised the young ones, whose 
mothers were asleep by their side. 
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fellow of some time back. We still read the 
thermometer at noonday without a light, and the 
black masses of the hills are plain for about five 
hours with their glaring patches of snow; but all 
the rest is darkness. Lanterns are always on the 
spar-deck, and the lard-lamps never extinguished 
below. The stars of the sixth magnitude shine 
out at noonday. 

“‘ Except upon the island of Spitzbergen, which 
has the advantages of an insular climate and tem- 
pered by ocean currents, no Christians have win- 
tered in so high a latitude as this. They are 
Russians sailors who make the encounter there, 
men inured to hardships and cold. I cannot 
help thinking of the sad chronicles of the early 
Dutch, who perished year after year, without 
leaving a comrade to record their fate. 

‘‘Qur darkness has ninety days to run before 
we shall get back again even to the contested 
twilight of to-day. Altogether, our winter will 
have been sunless for one hundred and forty 
days. 

*‘ December 15.—We have lost the last vestige 
of our mid-day twilight. We cannot see print, 
and hardly paper: the fingers cannot be counted 
a foot from the eyes. Noonday and midnight are 
alike, and, except a vague glimmer on the sky 
that seems to define the hill outlines of the south, 
we have nothing to tell us that this Arctic world 
of ours has a sun. In one week more we shall 
reach the midnight of the year.” 

My journal for the first two months of 1854 is 
so devoid of interest, that I spare the reader 
the task of following me through it. In the 
darkness and consequent inaction, it was almost 
in vain that we sought to create topics of thought, 
and by a forced excitement to ward off the en- 
croachments of disease. Our observatory and 
the dogs gave us our only regular occupations. 

On the 5th of February, our thermometers 
began to show unexampled temperature. They 
ranged from 60° to 75° below zero, and one very 
reliable instrument stood upon the taffrail of our 
brig at —65°. The reduced mean of our best 
spirit-standards gave —67°, or 99° below the 
freezing-point of water. 

At these temperatures chloric ether became 
solid, and carefully-prepared chloroform exhibited 
a granular pellicle on its surface. Spirit of 
naphtha froze at —54°, and oil of sassafras at 
—49°. The oil of wintergreen was in a floc- 
culent state at —56°, and solid at —63° and 
—65°. 

The exhalations from the surface of the body 
invested the exposed or partially-clad parts with 
a wreath of vapor. The air had a perceptible 
pungency upon inspiration, but I could not per- 
ceive the painful sensation which has been spoken 
of by some Siberian travellers. When breathed for 
any length of time, it imparted a sensation of 
dryness to the air-passages. I noticed that, as it 
were involuntarily, we all breathed guardedly, 
with compressed lips. 
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The first traces of returning light were ob- 
served at noon on the 21st of January, when the 
southern horizon had for a short time a distinct 
orange tint. Though the sun had perhaps given 
us a band of illumination before, it was not dis- 
tinguishable from the cold light of the planets. 
We had been nearing the sunshine for thirty-two 
days, and had just reached that degree of miti- 
gated darkness which made the extreme midnight 
of Sir Edward Parry in latitude 74° 47’. Even 
as late as the 31st, two very sensitive daguerreo- 
type plates, treated with iodine and bromine, 
failed to indicate any solar influence when ex- 
posed to the southern horizon at noon; the 
camera being used in-doors, to escape the effects 
of cold. 

The influence of this long, intense darkness 
was most depressing. Even our dogs, although 
the greater part of them were natives of the 
Arctic circle, were unable to withstand it. Most 
of them died from an anomalous form of disease, 
to which, I am satisfied, the absence of light 
contributed as much as the extreme cold. I 
give a little extract from my journal of January 
20th. 

“This morning at five o’clock—for I am so 
afflicted with the insomnium of this constant 
night, that I rise at any time between midnight 
and noon—lI went upon deck. It was absolutely 
dark ; the cold not permitting a swinging lamp. 
There was not a glimmer came to me through the 
ice-crusted window-panes of the cabin. While 
I was feeling my way, half puzzled as to the 
best method of steering clear of whatever might 
be before me, two of my Newfoundland dogs put 
their cold noses against my hand, and instantly 
commenced the most exuberant antics of satis- 
faction. It then occurred to me how very dreary 
and forlorn must these poor animals be, at atmos- 
— of +10° in-doors and —50° without,— 
iving in darkness, howling at an accidental light, 
as if it reminded them of the moon,—and with 
nothing, either of instinct or sensation, to tell 
them of the passing hours, or explain the long- 
lost daylight. They shall see the lanterns more 
frequently.” 

I close my notice of these dreary months with 
a single extract more. It is of the date of Feb- 
ruary the 21st. 

“We have had the sun, for some days, silver- 
ing the ice between the headlands of the bay; 
and to-day, toward noon, I started out to be the 
first of my party to welcome him back. It was 
the longest walk and toughest climb that I have 
had since our imprisonment; and scurvy and 
— debility have made me ‘short o’ wind.’ 

ut I managed to attain my object. I saw him 
once more; and upon a projecting crag nestled 
in the sunshine. It was like bathing in per- 
fumed water.” 

The month of March brought back to us the 
perpetual day. The sunshine had reached our 
deck on the last day of February: we needed it 
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to cheer us. We were not as pale as my ex- 
perience in Lancaster Sound had foretold; but 
the scurvy-spots that mottled our faces gave sore 
proof of the trials we had undergone. It was 
plain that we were all of us. unfit for arduous 
travel on foot at the intense temperatures of the 
nominal spring; and the return of the sun, by 
increasing the evaporation from the floes, threat- 
ened us witha recurrence of still severer weather. . 

But I felt that our work was unfinished. The 
great object of the expedition challenged us to a 
more northward exploration. My dogs, that I 
had counted on so largely, the nine splendid 
Newfoundlanders and thirty-five Esquimaux of 
six months before, had perished; there were 
only six survivors of the whole pack, and one of 
these was unfit for draught. Still, they formed 
my principal reliance, and I busied myself from 
the very beginning of the month in training 
them to run together. The carpenter was set to 
work upon a small sledge, on an improved model, 
and adapted to the reduced force of our team ; 
and, as we had exhausted our stock of small cord 
to lash its parts together, Mr. Brooks rigged up 
a miniature rope-walk, and was preparing a new 
supply from part of the material of our deep-sea 
lines. The operations of shipboard, however, 
went on regularly; Hans and occasionally Peter- 


sen going out on the hunt, though rarely return- 
ing successful. 


Meanwhile we talked encouragingly of spring 
hopes and summer prospects, and managed some- 
times to force an occasion for mirth out of the 


very discomforts of our unyielding winter life. 


his may explain the tone of my diary. 

“March 9.—How do we spend the day, or 
rather the twenty-four hours? for it is either all 
day here, or all night, or a twilight mixture of 
both. 

“ At six in the morning, McGary is called, 
with all hands who have slept in. The decks are 
cleaned, the ice-hole opened, the refreshing beef- 
nets examined, the ice-tables measured, and things 
aboard put to rights. At half-past seven, all hands 
rise, wash on deck, open the doors for ventilation, 
and come below for breakfast. We are short of 
fuel, and therefore cook in the cabin. Our 
breakfast, for all fare alike, is hard tack, pork, 
stewed apples frozen like molasses-candy, tea and 
coffee, with a delicate portion of raw potato. After 
breakfast, the smokers take their pipe till nine: 
then all hands turn to, idlers to idle and workers 
to work ; Ohlsen to his bench, Brooks to his ‘ pre- 
parations’ in canvas, McGary to play tailor, W hip- 
ple to make shoes, Bonsall to tinker, Baker to 
skin birds,—and the rest to the ‘Office!’ Take 
a look into the Arctic Bureau! One table, one 
salt-pork lamp with rusty chlorinated flame, three 
stools, and as many waxen-faced men with their 
legs drawn up under them, the deck at zero 
being too cold for the feet. Each has his de- 
partment: Kane is writing, sketching, and pro- 
jecting maps; Hayes copying logs and meteoro- 
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logicals ; Sontag reducing his work at Fern Rock. 
A fourth, as one of the working members of 
the hive, has long been defunct: you will find 
him in bed, or studying ‘ Littell’s Living Age.’ 
At twelve, a business round of inspection, and 
orders enough to fill up the day with work. Next, 
the drill of the Esquimaux dogs,—my own pecu- 
liar recreation,—a dog-trot, specially refreshing 
to legs that creak with every kick, and rheumatic 
shoulders that chronicle every descent of the 
whip. And so we get on to dinner-time; the 
occasion of another gathering, which misses the 
tea and coffee of breakfast, but rejoices in pickled 
cabbage and dried peaches instead. 
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, amalgamated with the pulp, that all allusion to it 
was studiously avoided; until, on Mr. Butten- 
shaw’s inquiring in great astonishment what it 

| was that had imparted the peculiar color to the 
pulp, his wife, perceiving that no very great 
damage had been done, took courage and at once 
disclosed the secret ; for which she was afterwards 
rewarded by her husband, who, being naturally 
pleased with an advance of so much as four shil- 
lings per bundle, upon submitting the improved 
make to the London market, immediately pur- 
chased her a costly scarlet cloak, with much satis- 
faction to the sharer of his joy.—Herring’s Paper 

|and Paper Making. 


« At dinner as at breakfast the raw potato comes | 


in, our hygienic luxury. Like doctor-stuff gene- 
rally, it is not as appetizing as desirable. Grating 
it down nicely, leaving out the ugly red spots 
liberally, and adding the utmost oil as a lubri- 
cant, it is as much as I can do to persuade the 
mess to shut their eyes and bolt it. 

“« Sleep, exercise, amusement, and work at will, 
carry on the day till our six o ‘clock ¢ supper, a meal | 
something like breakfast and something like din- | 
ner, only a little more scant: and the officers 
come in with the reports of the day. 

“ All this seems tolerable for commonplace 
routine ; but there is a lack of comfort which it does 
not tell ‘of. Our fuel is limited to three bucket- | 
fuls of coal a day, and our mean temperature 
outside is 40° below zero; 46° below as I write. 
London Brown Stout, and somebody’s Old Brown 
Sherry, freeze in the cabin lockers; and the car- 
lines overhead are hung with tubs of chopped 


ice, to make water for our daily drink. Our | 


lamps cannot be persuaded to burn salt lard; our 
oil is exhausted; and we work by muddy tapers 
of cork and cotton floated in saucers. We have 
not a pound of fresh meat, and only a barrel of | 
potatoes left. 

‘‘ Not a man now, except Pierre and Morton, is 
exempt from scurvy; and, as I look around upon 
the pale faces and haggard looks of my comrades, 
I feel that we are fighting the battle of life at 
disadvantage, and that an Arctic night and an 
Arctic day age a man more rapidly and harshly 
than a year anywhere else in all this weary 


world.” 
[To be continued.]} 


“BLUE”? LETTER PAPER. 


The practice of blueing the paper pulp had its 
origin in an accidental circumstance, which, not 
merely as a historical fact, but as forming an 
amusing anecdote, is perhaps worth mentioning. 
It occurred about the year 1790, at a paper mill 
belonging to Mr. Buttenshaw, whose wife, on the 
occasion in question, was superintending the 
washing of some-fine linen, when accidentally 
she dropped her bag of powdered blue into the 
midst of some pulp in a forward state of prepara- 
tion, and so great was the fear she entertained of 
the mischief she had done, seeing the blue rapidly 


SPRINGS RISE BEFORE RAIN. 


| In connection with springs, there are various 
phenomena which are unexplained by any theory 
yet promulgated. Their rise after long-continued 
droughts, and before the fall of rain, has long 
been a subject for curious speculation. Within 
| our own observations, several instances of such a 
rise have occurred. The beds of streams which 
had been dry for some time, suddenly resumed 
| their wonted current, although there had been 
| no rain within hundreds of miles of the locality. 
The phenomenon was noticed by many persons, 
| and was generally deemed to indicate the ap- 
proach of wet weather. 
We are pleased to see that attention has been 
given to this subject by Professor Brocklesby, 
| who read a paper, comprising the results of his 
| inquiries, before the Sociéty for the Advance- 
| ment of Science, at the late meeting of that body. 
| We find the following synopsis of Professor B.’s 
| paper in one of our exchanges. 
| Professor B. stated that he was able to adduce 
only two instances of the rising of water in 


| springs before rain, in the paper he read last year 
before the same society; but the publication of 
the article brought him numerous letters, and he 
was then prepared to present some additional 


instances. J. M. Pelton, of Warwick, N. Y., 
writes, it is a common thing to see the gravel in 
the beds of dry streams grow moist, with now and 
then a little pool standing between the stones 
where all was dry a few hours before, in time of 
drought; and this is usually followed by rain. 
These phenomena he has frequently witnessed in 
two streams that flow through the farm on which 
he lives. 

Enoch H. McCall, of Windsor, Ct., writes, 
“That in the town of Lebanon, Ct., is a spring 
that seldoms fails, but in very dry times it ceases 
to flow. Whenever the fountain, after becoming 
dry, recommences running, the neighbors regard 
it as a sure sign of rain, a sign that never disap- 
points their expectations.” 

Watson Newbold, of New Jersey, writes that 
he has often heard old and observing men say, 
‘We shall have rain in a day or two to a cer- 
tainty, for the small springs have risen and dry 
ones started.’ 
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Mr. Dille, of Newark, Ohio, writes that a, 
brook flowing through his grounds serves as his 
barometer. ‘ When the water is flowing, it di- 
minishes rapidly some 24 to 36 hours before a | 
shower—often the bed of the stream becomes | 
quite dry, and some 12 to 18 hours before the | 
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that moisture and water reappear in the exhaust- 
ed and dry beds of streams immediately before a 
rain; and Secondly, that springs swell and rise 
under the like circumstances. Two causes in the 
Professor’s opinion may be named. First, a di- 
minution of the atmospheric pressure upon the 


rain there is an unusual increase in the quantity | jet of each spring: and Second, a less energetic 
of water flowing. In the last 13 years I have had | evaporation. A Californian land surveyor writes 


four or five gardeners who have relied upon the 
phenomena of this brook as indications of the 
weather.” 

Mr. Dille says, “It is well known in the west | 
that when the elements are preparing for a shower 
there is a rapid diminution of the water in our 
streams. The evaporating power of the atmos- 
phere is probably at its maximum from 36 to 48 
hours before the fall of rain, and its minimum | 
from 12 to 18 hours previously. Millers and 
others interested in the volume of the streams 
are familiar with these facts.”’” A. N. Haynes, ‘ 
Philadelphia, says his father often told him that 
water rose in springs just before a rain; and 
prognosticated rain from that event. In the sum- 
mer of 1838, early in September, he noticed that 
a rill whose bed had been dry for a long time had 
recommenced running. This was previous to any 
rain; no rain of any consequence having fallen 
since the previous June, and none within a short 
time. Within a few days there was a great storm 
of rain which completely saturated the earth. On 
the 22d of July, 1853, riding into the country, 
he observed that the side of a bank which de- 
seended toward a creek that ran by the road, was 
moist to within two or three feet of the top, and 
that water was oozing out. It was quite dry at 
the time, and vegetation was suffering from 
drought. He inferred that the bank had been 
entirely dry, and the reappearance of moisture on 
its sides and the oozing out of water at its foot, 
indicated approaching rain. The following morn- 
ing it did rain, slowly, enough to wet the ground 
to the depth of half an inch. 

A writer in Savannah says, “It is well known 
to every observant person on Southern planta- 
tions, especially in the hill country of Georgia, 
that rain after a drought is preceded by rising of 
water in the beds of exhausted streams.” Nay— 
Shakspeare, three hundred years ago, had no- 
ticed it; and says, 

“ By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust 


Ensuing danger; as by proof we see 
The water swell before a boisterous storm.” 


A writer in California says: “ Immediately 
before the setting in of the rainy season, the 
small creeks and streams begin to rise and flow 
where nought but a dry water-course had lain un- 
moist for months.” The Professor considers 
Shakspeare to refer, as he doubtless did, to the 
swelling of the sea in advance of a storm— 
that heavy swell or storm-wave that precedes, ac- 
cording to the most reliable observations, the 
ocean hurricane. But from the testimony adduced 
bearing on the point discussed, he infers, First, 


that he “observed that small streams were higher 
in the morning than in the evening, during the 
dry season; and that water enough for an entire 
party could be found in the morning, where 
there was no water the previous evening.” This 
is due to the diminished evaporation during the 
night. 

But the rising of the waters in springs, in dis- 
tinction from brooks, just previous to rain, the 
Professor attributes to a diminution in the atmos- 
pheric pressure before a rain. The additional 
facts obtained within the last year, Professor 
Brocklesby thinks tend to prove that the phe- 
nomenon of water rising before rain is general, 
which accords with the Professor's explanation, 
the diminution of the pressure of the atmosphere. 
— Saturday Evening Post. 


MODERN DISCOVERIES AND SCRIPTURE. 


Ata recent meeting held in London for the 
purpose of establishing a museum for illustration 
of the Holy Scriptures, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
distinguished for his researches at Nineveh, said 
that he had been enabled to trace Oriental records, 
by means of the monumental inscriptions now in 
the British Museum, from the time of Abra- 
ham’s departure from Ur of the Chaldees, down 
to that of Alexander the Great, a period of two 
thousand years; and that whenever the course 
of the history came in contact with the Jewish 
people, there was an absolute coincidence between 
these records and the details of Scripture—the 
same succession of kings, the same facts. 


THE SIGNS-OF THE TIMES. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
A sound of tumult troubles all the air, 
Like the low thunder of a sultry sky, 
Far-rolling ere the downright lightnings glare. 
The hills blaze red; with challenge and reply, 
Treading the darkness, hostile hosts draw nigh. 
Behold! the burden of the Prophet’s vision— 
The thronging hosts! the Valley of Decision! 
Day of the Lord!—of darkness, and not light, 
Breaking in thunder and the whirlwind’s roar! 
Even so, Father! Let Thy Will be done; 
Turn and o’erturn; end what thou hast begun, 
In judgment or in mercy. As for me, 
If but the least and frailest, evermore 
Let me be numbered with the truly free, 
Who find thy service perfect liberty ! 
I fain would thank Thee that my mortal life 
Has reached the hour (albeit through care and pain) 
When good and evil, as for final strife, 
Close dim and dark on Armageddon’s plain ; 
And Michael and his angels once again 
Drive howling back the children of the night! 
Oh, for the faith to read the signs aright, 
And, from the angle of Thy own clear sight, 
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See Truth’s white banner floating on before, 
And the Good Cause, despite of venal friends 
And base expedients, moved to noble ends; 
See Peace with Freedom make to Time amends; 
And, through its clouds and dust, the threshing-floor 
Flailed by Thy thunder, heaped with chaffless grain. 


“TRAIN A CHILD.” 
He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a grievous moral wrong. 
Give it play and never fear it; 
Active life is no defect; 
Never, never break its spirit, 
Curb it—only to direct. 
Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow? 
Onward must it flow forever; 
Better teach it where to go. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreion INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool are | 
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to the 4th inst. 

A Brussels paper asserts that the Austrian Ministers 
at Paris and London, have urgent orders from their 
governments to entreat France and England to abstain | 
from any demonstrations against Naples, at least until | 
the return of the Austrian envoy from his mediatorial 
mission to Naples; and that the Western Powers are | 
delaying their operations in consideration of this re- 
quest. Two of the English ships destined for the ex- 
pedition against Naples have arrived at the rendezvous | 
at Ajaccio, but no further action has yet been taken. 

Prince Gortschakoff has addressed a circular to the 
diplomatic agents of Russia, at foreign courts, explain- 
ing the principles which actuate the Russian govern- 
ment in regard to the occupation of Greece by the 
Anglo-French forces, and the threatened intervention 
at Naples, against which Russia protests, in the name 
of the rights and independence of governments. 

The difficulties between the French Admiral and the | 
Greek government been adjourned, but not | 
settled. Athens is said to be quiet, but Albania and 
the frontier provinces of Greece are overrun by ban- 
ditti. 

The National Council of Switzerland, on the 27th 
ult., passed unanimously a vote that the republicans 
of Neufchatel had deserved well of their country, and 
that the federal government.ought to persist in the 
course which it has hitherto followed. The Grand | 
Council of Neufchatel has voted the dismissal of offi- 
cials who had secretly or openly aided the late insur- 
rection. 

Three Spanish war vessels have been ordered to | 
cruise along that part of the coast of Morocco infested | 
by the pirates, and a body of 5,000 to 10,000 men 
would be landed there to chastise the inhabitants and 
recover some parts of the country once belonging to 
Spain. 

The Mexican government, in consequence of the 
embarassed state of its treasury, bas suspended the | 
payment of drafts upon the Vera Cruz custom-house. 
It is expected, however, that the law for the sale of 
church property will soon place large sums at the 
disposal of the government. A considerable number 
of such sales have lately been made in the capital, and | 
it is stated that even those who were formerly fearful 
of the stability of such transfers, are now inspired 
with confidence. Conspiracies and attempts against | 
the government continue to occur in various parts of 
the country. 

tecent advices from Havana state that the Spanish 
Government is preparing for renewed hostile demon- 
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strations against Mexico, on account of the claims of 
Spanish subjects for alleged spoliations by Mexico. 

A member of one of the wealthiest families in Bue- 
nos Ayres having recently challenged another to fight 
a duel, has been sentenced, for this crime, to three 
years banishment from the province, and will only be 
allowed to return at the end of that time on giving 
bonds in $100,000, current money, not to renew his 
challenge. 

Accounts from Nicaragua to the 4th inst., state that 
Walker had concentrated all his disposable force at 
the capital, Granada, before which the allied army 
pitched their camp on the 2d, and a battle was hourly 
expected. The decree of the Constituent Assemby 
abolishing slavery has been revoked, and that institu- 
tion is virtually re-established. It is supposed this 
will attract emigrants from our southern States. A 
number of estates have been confiscated. 

Domestic.—The election in Kansas, ordered by Gov. 
Geary, took place on the 6th inst., but so far as our 
information extends, the Free State party declined vo- 
ting, not acknowledging the authority of the laws under 
which the election was held. A considerable number 
of illegal votes were doubtless given. Whitfield was 
Up to the 
26th ult., Gov. Geary is said to have issued 413 war- 
rants for the arrest of Free State men, un charges 
arising from the war which has been raging in the 
territory. -Most of the parties had fled to avoid arrest. 
He is reported to have issued writs also against Dr. 
Stringfellow and other leading Pro-Slavery men, but 
they had not been arrested. The Governor has or- 
ganized five companies of volunteers, who are enlisted 
for three months, and receive the same pay as the 
regular army. Part of these forces are Pro-Slavery 
and part Free State men. Another party of northern 
emigrants, numbering 400 persons, has entered by 
the lowa route. The Governor being informed of 
their approach, and assured of their peaceable char- 
acter, consented not to interfere with them. H. M 
Moore, Attorney General under the Topeka Constitu- 
tion, was recently arrested at Kansas City, Mo., by 
the direction of the U. S. Surveyor General for Kan- 
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was confined till writs of arrest were procured. 


| people of Kansas City, learning the manner in which 


he had been carried off, caused writs of arrest to be 
issued against his abductors. 
released. 

The government is preparing to send a large 
against the Indians in Florida during the 
winter. 

A party of thirty-six German and French emigrants 
recently passed through Lynchburg for Wythe Co. 
Va. They are the pioneers of a colony to be founded 
in southwestern Virginia by French capitalists, who 
have made purchases of land in that region, and de- 
sign sending 1500 settlers. 

The last census of Nebraska Territory shows that 
there are eleven slaves in the territory. The bulk of 
the population is said to be opposed to the system, 
and the slaves are probably held by United States 
officials. Slaves have also been introduced into, and 
are held in Oregon Territory. 

New Mareruar ror Parer.—The Cleveland Plain- 
dealer says the Planet brought down from Lake Supe- 
rior a thousand pounds of moss for Dr Terry, of De- 
troit, who has been making experiments upon it in 
the manufacture of paper. The Doctor says that 
moss makes a beautiful white paper, without any 
preparation of thé raw material for the common paper 
mills. In all respects it is equal to linen rags, and 
can be found in unlimited quantities on Isle Royal, 
and several other localities in the vicinity, at a very 
small comparative cost. 
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